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For the Companion. 
SOWING THORNS. 


Hannah Mead was under housemaid at Mrs. Mon- 
tressor’s, on Arch Street. She was a little, plain thing, 
remarkable only for her extreme nervousness when 

ken to, and her timid air when taking orders. 

Miss Delia Montressor was the young lady of the 
family. She was not as old as Hannah, was neither 

rettier nor better formed, but she had been brought 
up stylishly, and had seldom had a desire unsatisfied. 

Of course there was a difference. Hannah going 
round, her head tied up in a brown handkerchief, dust- 

in hand, sleeves upturned to the elbows, was a very 

different object to look upon from Miss Delia in her ex- 
quisite morning-dresses, prepared to receive calls. 
Delia aimed at being thought extremely fashionable. 
She was not pretty, but her taste was faultless. People 
admired and envied her one talent, and could not 
deny her grace, even if they had wished to do so. She 
was far from humble, indeed her pride was her most 
ignoble fault, for she aimed at being considered above 
others, and that is a passion so contemptible that Christ 
made it a subject for a lesson. 

Hannah went her rounds unnoticed, save when Miss 
Delia made encroachments upon her time. And Han- 
nah was always so willing! Her sweet temper made 
her a very acceptable aid to Delia, who could be wasp- 
ish, and was fond of commanding those she considered 
her inferiors. 

There was company at the Montressors’. Delia’s 
cousin Grace was there, who, indeed, seemed an incar- 
uation of her name, so delicately beautiful was she; al- 
# & young stranger, a ward of her uncle, whom Delia 
had long admired, and one or two girls for whom she 
had formed a school attachment. Grace had been 
abroad, and Delia had forgotten her. It was not in her 
narrow nature to excuse so much beauty. She found 
herself getting jealous, and for this reason all the plea- 
sure of her cousin’s visit was likely to be spoiled. 

There was to be a party amile outin the country, and 
the cousins had fixed on nine o’clock as the proper hour 
w start. It was Hannah’s night for meeting, and she 
dearly loved and cherished this privilege; it was one of 
ytafew. She had not been to an evening service for 
several weeks, and her face grew quite long when Miss 
Delia appealed to her for help that evening, as she 
wished to look “extra nice.” The poor, hard-worked 
tirllooked down at her red hands and sighed. She could 
tot bear to say no, and she knew she might, with impu- 
tity, for it was not a part of her duty to assist at Miss 
Delia's toilet, and Mrs. Montressor, who prided herself 
upon her justice, would not have sanctioned it. 

“You've nothing in the world to do in the evening, 
you know, Hannah,” cried Delia, imperiously. 

“No—but—but I was going to church.” 

“0 nonsense—as if you cared for that, now—to go and 
bear a long, prosy sermon. I should die. Come, Han- 
th, let church go to-night, and help me.” 

“How little the girl knew what that evening lecture 
was to her, poor Hannah thought—the rest, the joy in 
thesoft organ-strains, that had never yet become too 
fimiliar to her ears—the sweet delight in prayer, the 
beautiful things her pastor said, as enjoyable to her as 
‘othe most ease-loving, highly cultivated woman pres- 
tut; how little she knew how these things carried her 
through the week, and the good words she heard helped 
ler to bear many a petty trial in the kitchen as well as 
other places of labor. Hannah was what Miss Delia 
called old-fashioned in her religious opinions, and real- 
ybelieved the Bible was the Word of God, and tried 
Strictly to live up toits precepts, in her humble, careful, 
timid way. Miss Delia read skeptical books, and ven- 
tured to sneer at some of those sacred things over which 
visdom has bowed the grey and honorable head in hu- 
uility; laughed at the words of holy truth which to 
sreatand learned men have been the power of salvation, 
ind the staff in the valley of death. 

‘But is not this a good opportunity to test my princi- 
bles” thought Hannah, and her heart bounded to think 
‘te might do sonfe little service for her Lord. 

Would it not be giving up her own will, doing even a 
disagreeable thing to prove that she could be unselfish ? 
So she said 


Tu stay, Miss Delia, and help you off.” 
, Tknew you’d come to your senses, and you sha’n’t 
‘t any thing by it,” said Delia, too thoughtless to say 
Which would have been twice as acceptable, a sim- 
mon anol Hannah did not want to be paid, she 
erself, lookin, 

red hands g down again upon her rough, 
80 she submitted to the caprice of the thoughtless 

bore her ordering meekly, arranged and re-ar- 
oa the heavy hair till her hands ached, and saw 
~ last £0 off, conscious that she had been tried and 

Wanting, for there was something in her heart al- 
vane hate, as she saw the proud girl standing there 

‘dmired, in the blaze of silks and pearls, and in 
mene complacency almost handsome. So Hannah 

toher room tired and humbled, feeling that she 
me gan deal to bear, and wondering why there 

’ be such very high and broad distinctions. 

Tm as good as they are, for they are all cold, and 
— and haughty,” she said, with something like 
wp. wd they look down upon me, I suppose, be- 
« Thave happened to be neglected in my life, and 

“vant. I wish I could, have gone to church, I 














SHARKS. 


should have come home better in heart and feeling than 
I am now.” 

Poor little Hannah! It was hard to win the dove, 
peace, back again. For all her lot was a humble one, 
she had her trials, her temptations, and these were 
sorer to her than sins are to some. 

The next day Delia was fretful and cross; she called 
it nervousness, while poor little Hannah was also very 
sad. The young ladies were in the room when Hannah 
entered it to put things to rights. They were all talking 
gaily about the pleasures of the past evening, but Hannah 
did not seem to hear them. She went about her work 
sO passive, so unconscious, as it almost seemed, that 
Grace ceased talking once or twice to notice her. 

“What a little pale thing that is,” she said, as Hannah 
left the room. 

“Yes, and as odd and quiet as sheis pale. I guess 
she isn’t worked enough. See here!” She ran to the 
door—‘“‘Hannah, come back and take my glass pitcher 
down for some ice-water. Mind you don’t break it.” 

Hannah seemed to have been wiping away the tears, 
furtively. She turned, took the pitcher with trembling 
fingers—another second, and it fell at her feet broken 
into brilliant particles. The poor girl burst into tears. 

“You good-for-nothing jade!” cried Delia, her eyes 
and cheeks ablaze. ‘Now you have done a pretty piece 
of work—papa’s beautiful present utterly ruined by 
your carelessness. I can tell you the value of it shall 
be taken out of your wages, and you’ve no idea how 
much itcost. You needn’t sob and sniffle, I know you’re 


‘ 
5 


and be Johnny is dead. He’s all the brother I had, 
and {t kept up my heart to work for him. And, miss, 
he has been dead a whole week. He was such a beau- 
tiful boy! His eyes were so blue and smiling. How 
could he die, O, how could he die, when I loved him 
so! I couldn’t tell Miss Delia, this morning, and it 
was because my hands felt weak and shook, that I 
dropped the pitcher. I tried not to. And then when 
she spoke so I felt as if I hated her, hated you all, and 
every body that was rich and more favored than I. O, 
my little Johnny—he’s dead, he’s dead.” 

She was on her knees again, writhing in her sudden 
overfiow of anguish. Grace was on her knees, too, with 
her arm about the poor girl. Her silent sympathy was 
balm to the grieved spirit. 

“I’ve never had a very happy life,” moaned Hannah. 
‘““My father drinks all the time, and my mother works 
so hard! If father were temperate, his wages would 
be.more than twenty dollars a week. By this time he 
might have had a good home, and I should have been 
educated, instead of living among strangers who don’t 
care for me. O! it is very, very hard. And then I 
seem to feel so miserable towards others. I do try to 
love my enemies, but Miss Delia don’t understand, and 
she hurts and worries me, and I seem to forget every- 
thing that is right and good.” 

“My poor child,” murmured Grace. 

“I could do no good at home, mother says. She 
don’t want me, for she knows what I’d have to put up 
with. But, Miss Grace, my lot ishard! I seem to have 





glad of it. It was a spiteful return for my keeping you 
from church last night, I suppose.” 

“OQ, now Delia, you’re too hard on her,” cried Grace, 
who felt the injustice of her cousin’s taunt. “I don’t | 
believe the girl is well. She was very pale, I remarked 
it last evening.” 

“She’s well enough,” Delia retorted, “to throw my 
pitcher down.” 

“I think yon’re a little unjust,” was the quick reply. 
‘“‘We can’t tell what trials these poor girls have.” 

“As if I wanted to know,” cried Delia, her lip curl- 
ing, ‘I’m sure they’re great plagues.” 

“Think how she worked for you last night.” 

“OQ! that’s her place.”’ 

But Grace had been touched by the peculiar expres- 
sion in Hannah’s face, and she could not forget her. 
The tirst leisure moment she had at command, she 
determined to see and comfort the poor girl. She waited 
in vain nearly all day, and finally, finding where Han- 
nah’s: room was, in the attic of the four-story house, she 
went up there when all the work seemed out of the way. 

As she knocked at the door, a faint voice said, “Come 
in.” She entered. Hannah had evidently just risen from 
her knees; her eyes were red and swollen with weeping, 
and the patient sorrow on her young face was very piti- 
fal. She stood there quite startled at Grace’s entrance, 
not knowing what to say. 

“Do you know I have felt unhappy about you all 
day ?” asked Grace, in her sweet voice. 

“About me ?” Hannah repeated, wonderingly. 

“Yes, I fancied you looked pale and sick.” 

“O, I’m not sick, Miss Grace;” and down went the 
face into her hands again; and she sobbed so hysteric- 
ally that Grace was frightened. 

“T am sure, my poor child, something has happened,” 
said Grace. 


|dead. The heavy sobs shook her from head to foot.” 


neither mother, nor father, nor home, and now dear 
little Johnny—my darling—all that I had to love—is 


“Hannah, you shall go with me,” said Grace, when 
she could command her voice. “My aunt wants just 
such a girl as you are, and in our little country-home you 
will be more companion and friend than servant. I 











will speak to Mrs. Montressor, and I think I may prom- 
ise from her that she is willing. There you will have! 
but one to obey, and that one the kindest, almost the 
best woman in the world, I think.” 

“O, Miss Grace, I didn’t dream of this, from you. | 
My heart was growing very bitter, very wicked, I’m 
afraid. But I did try to pray, and I think God has an- 
swered me.” 

“How could you take a fancy to that ugly girl?” 
Delia exclaimed, throwing her soft veil over the lace 
and flowers that composed what she called her bonnet, 
when Grace told her of her decision to take Hannah 
home with her. “I’m sure I’m glad—take her and wel- 
come. I only hope that mamma won’t have any more 
religious help; they’re a great nuisance.” 

Hannah is happy now. Grace feels quite repaid for | 
all her trouble and sympathy, and protests that she has 
found a rare nature in poor neglected little Hannah. 
Delia is still fashionable, and I fear, heartless. No 
power on earth can change her, and she is very far from 
desiring the influences that come from above. Her 
selfishness has grown with her growth, and her infideli- 
ty strengthens with age. She will make a bold unbe- 
liever, and reap, if God spares her life, an unhappy old 
age, for she is sowing thorns with a liberal hand. 


SINGULAR EFFECT OF GUILT. 
There isa curious ordeal in India, which shows the 
action of fear upon the salivary glands. Ifa wrong is 











“Yes, yes, I’ll tell you; I had a letter this morning, 





committed, the suspected persons are got together, and 


each is required to keep a quantity of rice in his mouth 
for a certain time, and then take it out again; and with 
the greatest certainty, the man who has done the deed 
puts his out almost dry, in consequence of the fear of 
his mind keeping back the saliva. P 





For the Companion. 
“SILVER WING.” 

Among some old letters which were sorted and la- 
belled last week, there came to light a very faded, yel- 
low sheet on which was found written this sentence: 

“Silver Wing has arrived, safe and sound, and gives 
immense satisfaction.” 

And what is quite as much to the purpose, perhaps, it 
was signed “Edith.” 

“Silver Wing” was,—well, never mind just now. Did 
any of you young people ever meet a little maiden so 
overflowing with love of out-door life that printed pages 
in hard covers were a horror and a burden, and to 
whom a daily study of birds, and flowers, and butter- 
flies gave ever fresh delight, even to the exclusion of 
almost every thing else ? 

Well, then, you have seen the counterpart of a little 
maiden whom, for the best of reasons, I shall call Edith 
Enderly. She, living in her country home, had not 
learned to read and write when she was ten years old. 
It suited her far better to scamper up and down the 
shaded avenue, dueting with bird or bee, or measuring 
steps with Zep, the greyhound, or to arrange, in the 
vine-covered arbor, bouquets for parlor vases, than to 
stare at primers, or tire her little fingers tracing pot- 
hooks and big Os in her copy-book, the eye-aching, 
tedious things that they were! 

“But,” argued her mother, “by learning to arrange 
these big Os and pot-hooks you so much dislike, you 
can learn to talk with those you love, and tell them all 
your thoughts; and those hated books can teach you 
what wise people have found out about the dear birds 
and sweet flowers you love so well.” 

By-and-by Dr. Enderly, her father, became very ill, 
and had to goabroad. So one morning he kissed Edith 
and her weeping mother, and set sail that evening ina 
New York packet ship. 

“You will write very often,” were his parting words. 

But Edith could only shake her head despairingly ; 
remembrances of inattention and ignorance prevented 
the promise she would gladly have given. She only 
sobbed a sad good-by and waved her hand. But the 
tearful, soft grey eyes were full of earnest feeling, and 
gave her father great hope that love would give her en- 
ergy, and lead her to successful perseverance; and in a: 
hasty note, penned on the eve of sailing, and taken on 
shore by the pilot, was a scrap for the sorrowful child. 

“JT shall expect a note from my dear Edith by-and-by. 
The tears seemed to say I might. Good-night, darling. 
Don’t forget to pray for father.” : 

The precious note was her dearest treasure, and with 
it securely crumpled in her fat palm she went slowly 
through the garden gate, trailing a bit of sweet-briar, 
and whispering to Zep her firm resolution of being a 
student right off. , 

Her most familiar friends for many weeks were 
blotted copy-books and long-despised “readers.” Fi- 
nally a note with fewer wrong words than right was 
ready, and with her mother’s long letter, was dropped 
into the stout leather mail-bag at Green Lawn station. 

It seemed very long before the answer came; but 
when a budget bearing ever so many foreign post- 
marks, and addressed to “Edith Enderly, Green Lawn,” 
was laid upon the breakfast table, a new era dawned 
upon Edith’s life. Joy and dignity were comically 
blended in her reception of her first letter. The follow- 
ing is a part of that precious document: 

“The day we crossed the English Channel,” wrote the 
doctor, “and stood upon the shores of France, is one 
which cannot be easily forgotten. A French family, 
consisting of father, mother and two little girls had 
strongly attracted me. The eldest child, tenderly chat- 
ting to a pair of pet pigeons, reminded me of a dear lit- 
tle girl at home. Her words of éndearment were not 
such as my Edith could understand, but the tones of 
her voice, and the loving glance of the soft eyes, as she 
fed the pretty creatures, made me forget for the mo- 
ment that I was not at Green Lawn, watching my pet 
playing with her birds and flowers. The father was a 
sailor, a rough sort of a man, who had been many years 
upon the ocean, and in his visits to strange countries 
had collected and brought home mauy pretty keep- 
sakes. Among them were some carrier pigeons, and 
from them he had raised many for sale. It was towards 
evening as we neared Calais, and of course every one 
was preparing to go on shore, when a woman, making 
a sudden turn, carelessly hit the smallest child so that 
she fell into the sea. It was a terrible moment. Two 
sailors and her father plunged in after her, and siie was 
rescued, but it was a long while before she showed signs 
of life. The calls and cries of her little sister brought 
tears to all eyes. 

“Some days after this a man met me in the streets of 
Paris, and grasping my hand, poured forth, in his own 
language, a torrent of words which at first completely 

uzzled me. Directly, however, I perceived it was the 
Father of the little girls who had so interested me on 
board the vessel, and to his tearful entreaties I was 
obliged to yield. He said, ‘I can only thank you, doc- 
tor, for the life of my child, and so does my heart every 
day, and I must present you a pair of our pigeons. 
You will not refuse me.’ And you may be sure I ac- 
cepted them, for the poor man’s gratitude for my slight 
services touched me deeply. And now my little daugh- 
ter may look for some new pets, for before many weeks 
a triend of mine will take them home, and when I come 
back we can send our messages from the house to the 
office by swift-winged messengers. I am sure my 
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Edith is glad now that she has begun to master a selfish 

idleness, and has learned to read and write. I have 
named one ‘Silver Wing.’ You must learn all you can 
about carrier pigeons to tell me when I get home.” 

“But could they really send notes back and forth by 
‘Silver Wing ?’” asks some reader. 

Notes were often sent from the house to the office, 
and generally arrived safely. Once or twice the paper 
was too heavy, and was tied too loosely, so that it soon 
filled with wind, and went sailing away on a gay breeze 
that bustled along, but poor “Silver Wing” was not to 
blame. The usual “tap, tap” at the window announced 
the arrival of the messenger, but only a bit of ribbon 
was to be seen. 

It is said that these birds build their nests in high 
trees, using small twigs for their construction, and they 
mate for life. Ina wild state they live in flocks, sub- 
sisting on seeds and fruits. They have no song, their 
note is only a simple cooing. 

When one of them is caught to be trained, it is 
carefully tended, and when it has become attached to 
the new home it is taken to some place at a distance. 
A note is then tied under its wing and it is set at liberty. 
Then it will fly back in a straight line to the place from 
whence it was taken. It is said that they can travel 
two thousand seven hundred miles in aday. You see 
these silent messengers can be of the greatest service. 
It is also said that sometimes merchants in Paris and 
Amsterdam employ carrier pigeons, in order that the 
course of exchange and the prices of stocks in Paris 
may de known as soon as possible in Amsterdam. 

An actual post system, in which pigeons were the 
messengers, was cstablished in the East, in the twelfth 
century, and in the fifteenth there were similar posts in 
Egypt, for which dove-cotes, called “columbaries,” 
were prepared in towers, at certain distances, for the 
public security, and as resting places. 





For the Companion. 
SHUT UP IN A MINE. 

Little Simon Dermitt was one of a gang of Hungarian 
silver miners who worked for the Russian government 
in the old vaults of Schemnitz, formerly opened by the 
Romans. 

One day while at work with four men at the extrem- 
ity of a long, subterranean gallery, the boy struck his 
hammer on a part of the rock that sounded hollow, and 
repeating his blows, to his great surprise he disengaged 
a considerable portion and made an opening into an ex- 
cavation hitherto unknown. 

On entering the opening with his lamp he discovered 
a long cavern, the walls of which were thickly encrust- 
ed with sparkling ore. Overcome with joy, he shouted 

his companions that he had found a new mine and 
started to communicate his discovery to the inspector. 

The men, however, seized and detained him, and en- 
deavored by threats to force him to keep the secret, be- 
ing determined themselves to say nothing about the new 
vein, but to use it exclusively to enrich themselves, 

Simon was a well-taught, conscientious boy, and all 
his feelings revolted at the proposals of these hardened 
workmen. He protested that he would not join them 
in any such dishonest scheme, but would reveal the 
place of the new mine at once, as he was in duty bound 
to do, declaring that he was not mean enough to 
covet any thing more than the usual reward bestowed 
for discovery. 

This greatly exasperated the men, and they now 
plainly'told him that there was but one way to digpose 
of his scruples. If he would not join them in appropri- 
ating the profits of the new mine, he should never es- 
cape to betray them. They would wall him upin the 
vault until he starved to death. 

Poor Simon heard the terrible menace and feared 
that he could expect no mercy from the wretches, but 
still he could not consent to become a party to their 
dishonesty. They gave him half an hour in which to 
decide what he would do, and rudely bade him say his 
prayers, for if he still refused, his days were certainly 
numbered. 

It was in vain that he entreated. The very conscious- 
ness of their guilt made the men the more determined to 
hide their crime at any cost—even to the committing of 
murder. 

At last, finding the lad still firm, and enraged at his 
manly Christian resolution, they gathered up their tools, 
and with curses bidding him stay where he was, crept 
one by one outside the entrance to the cave, and began 
to close it up with heavy stones. 

The poor boy cried bitterly in view of the horrible 
death he was about to suffer. Their murderous work 
was soon done, and Simon heard the sound of their re- 
treating feet as they departed, leaving him in the mine 
to starve. Fear and despair for awhile rendered him 
utterly helpless. Thoughts of his father and mother 
and brother and sister, and all the delights of his simple 
little home, the hillside and the river all beautiful in 
sunshine, that he should never sce again, the mourning 
there would be for him when the conviction came that 
he was lost, the defeated hopes of coming manhood 
and the good he had meant to do, with every other 
comfort and desire of life so early snatched away, quite 
broke the heartof the Hungarian miner, as he sat weep- 
ing in that fearfal prison under ground. 

He prayed earnestly, but what could he pray for but 
for peace to die resigned? At length it came to him 
that God helps those who help themselves, and he re- 
solved not to despair until he had tried every means to 
escape. 

By mistake, the men had left a lamp which was still 
burning in the cavern, which enabled Simon to ex- 
plore every part of the rock. He first tried the entrance, 
but the stones which his would-be murderers had piled 
there were too large and too securely wedged for him 
to move. 

Again his courage failed, but he still groped about, fee- 
bly hoping to light on something that would open deliv- 
erance to him. Not a tool of any description could he 


find. He, however, picked up a hard stone of the size | pilots and fishermen, resided. 


of a miner’s hammer, and began to beat upon the walls 


| pened to be placed between two tholepins, the impetus 
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Simon knew that these mines had been worked in an- 
cient times by the Romans, and as he had often heard it 
said that there must be more than one entrance to them, 
he had now strong hopes that he had discovered a pas- 
sage that led outof the hill. At once he slung his lamp 
about his neck and crept into the hole. The passage 
was small, and in some places the poor little fellow 
found himself wedged in almost beyond the possibility 
of advance or retreat, but he persevered and made prog- 
ress, his chief fear being that he would eventually find 
his way closed up entirely. 

Inch by inch, panting for breath and struggling with 
difficulties that would have appalled many a stout heart, 
the boy worked himself along that dismal tunnel. At 
length it widened a little, and soon after a faint dot of 
light appeared far in the distance before him. 

The hope of deliverance now put fresh strength into 
his exhausted frame. He disencumbered himself of his 
lamp, and crept on more rapidly until he reached an 
opening in the hillside where the light appeared, and 
leaped forth to the glad air of heaven. 

Thanking God for his wonderful escape, little Simon 
Dermitt made the best of his way home, where he ap- 
peared to his terrified parents, pale with fatigue and 
stained from head to foot with dirt and blood. The 
wicked men who would have taken the little miner’s 
life were soon after brought to justice, but Simon was 
rewarded for his discovery of the mine and for his noble 
integrity with a handsome home for himself and his rel- 
atives, and a pension that made him comfortable all 
his life. T. B. 

PERSEVERANCE. 


Bruce watched a spider give a spring, 
His thread upon a balk to fling, 
Kut tail. 
Twice, thrice he tried it as before; 
‘Then all his ways and means ran o'er; 
Tried it again for ten times more; 
Nor from his purpose then forbore, 
Nor yet turned tail. 


For twenty times at least he tried, 
‘Then on the balk his swing-thread tied 
Quite fast. & 
Says Bruce, **My model thou shalt be; 
A lesson thou hast preached to me. 
Let those who fail take heart from thee; 
By perseverance they shall see 
Their end at last.” 
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SHARKS. 

Round the shores and in the lakes and rivers of New 
England islands the swimmer can venture forth with 
but little fear of meeting enemies in the water; but in 
warmer climates, where bathing is more a necessity 
than a luxury, he encounters perils of various kinds. 

In South American inland waters there is the torpedo, 
or gymnotus, the electrical shocks given out by which 
will sometimes disable and drown a horse; and in the 
lakes and streams of other tropical countries the bather 
is exposed to the risk of attacks from the alligator, and 
several kinds of fresh-water serpents. 

On the northern shores of Australia an exceedingly 
venomous species of sea-snake abounds; and I haye 
more than once, when swimming in the creeks and la- 
goons of that island, come into unpleasant vicinity with 
snakes who were enjoying a bath—for most of the land 
species can swim well. 

But of all the perils of this nature to which the res- 
ident in hot climates is subject, the most formidable are 
those arising from the presence of the dreaded shark. 
On several occasions during I have had narrow escapes 
from them ; and I can recall many instances of providen- 
tial rescue from dangers arising from this source. 

I always had a peculiar dread of these monsters, 
which was, perhaps, owing to the shock I received on 
the first occasion I ever came into contact with one. I 
was quite a child at the time, and had gone with a rela- 
tive to board a ship which had anchored off the island 
where we were then living; I had been left alone in the 
boat, alongside the vessel, and, to amuse myself, I took 
the mop with which she was provided and began to 
swab her out, as I had seen the sailors do. 

I was partly sitting, partly kneeling on the gunwale, 
dipping it over the side, and watching, childlike, the 
woolly mass as itrevolved or floated out in the trans- 
parent water, as I turned the handle, when something 
flashed upon my sight for an instant, and immediately 
afterwards I was hurled backwards, my head coming 
into such violent contact with a tholepin of the boat 
that I was stunned, and, falling helplessly overboard, be- 
gan to drift away. 

In a few moments I should have been sucked under 
the ship’s bottom and drowned. It happened that no 
one on board was observing my movements; but the 
sentry (it was a man-of-war), posted on the gangway, | 
right over my head, hearing the splash and seeing what | 
had occurred, ran down the ladder, and, jumping into 
the boat, succeeded in grasping me with the boat-hook 
and dragged me on board. \ 

Seeing the head of the mop playing in the water above | 
him, a huge shark, which was lying in wait below, had 
darted upwards and seized it; and, as the handle hap- 





of his rush, pressing it against my breast, had knocked 
me backwards. 

It was long before I could forget the impression made 
upon me by this incident. The sudden vision of ‘those | 
expanded jaws, with their serried rows of hundreds of | 
triangular teeth, each white as ivory and keen as a ra- 
zor; the prominent eyes, apparently starting from their 
sockets with eagerness, and the gleaming white belly, 
all flashing into sight for an instant, and then as instan- 
taneously disappearing, haunted my fancy long after-| 
wards, and gave me a dread of sharks which I could 
never overcome. 

Some years after this I witnessed another most provi- 
dential escape from a similar danger; the scene of the 
occurrence being a spot on the coast of Australia. The 
father of one of my schoolfellows was a clergyman, who | 
was accustomed once a month to visit and preach ata) 
place near the mouth of the harbor, seven miles from | 
town, where a scanty population, chiefly composed of | 





The road to this place passed close to the sea-coast | 


of the cave. As he was trying in this way one place | for the last two or three miles, and in the summer Mr. | 
after another, to his surprise and joy he came to a spot | Davis was in the habit of starting early on the Saturday, | 
that gave out no echo, and on digging there with his | taking his wife and family with him, and, after spend- | 
hands he found, instead of solid rock, a mass of earth | ing the heat of the day amongst the rocks, enjoying the , 
and rubbish that fell at his touch, disclosing an opening , ocean breeze, going on to his destination in the cool of 

‘ the evening. | 


wide enough to admit his body. 


The favorite halting-place, on these trips, was at an 
opening in the long line of lofty cliffs, forming a ravine, 
into the lower part of which the sea flowed, making an 
inlet of a hundred yards or so in length and about fifty 
in breadth. 

Although so near a populous city, the spot was as 
lonely as though no human foot had ever trod it since 
Cook first landed there, the only sign of humanity be- 
ing the white sails of some passing ship in the offing. 
Supplies of provisions were therefore brought, together 
with a small tent, which was pitched on a patch of green- 
sward which extended between the beach of the mouth 
of the inlet and the cliffs, which rose two hundred feet 
in perpendicular height behind; and, while the young 
people rambled about, collecting sponges, shells, cuttle- 
fish, and any other spoil the ocean ‘might cast up, the 
old folks remained inhaling the sea breeze in the neigh- 
borhood of the tent. 

Upon one very hot day that I had joined the party in 
their usual excursion, instead of rambling away with 
the rest of the yonng people, I preferred remaining 
near the tent. I therefore scaled the cliff, and, in a re- 
cess of the rock, some fifty feet above the beach, sat 
down to read a book in which I was interested; and 
here Mr. Davis joined me, for it was a favorite haunt of 
his. 

I sat with my back to the cliff, while Mr. Davis re- 
clined nearer to the edge of the shelf overlooking the 
sez, and, taking out his Bible and note-boek, busied 
himself in preparing his next day’s sermon. 

We had thus remained for some time, when the shrill 
sound of female voices, rising above the monotonous 
roar of the waves, ascended to us from below, and upon 
looking over, we observed that Mrs. Davis and her 
daughters, who had brought their dresses with them, 
were bathing. 

Their father watched them a few minutes, to see that 
none ventured too far in, and then resumed his study ; 
but, upon shortly after hearing the voice of his young- 
est child, a boy of two years, he again looked over. 

Almost directly beneath, and in front of us, standing 
some distance in the surf, and holding the child in her 
arms, was Mr. Davis’s eldest daughter; and as each 
wave advanced and swept by her, she would plunge the 
little fellow in, one moment the water barely covering 
her feet, and at the next reaching abeve the knee and 
taxing all her strength to stand firmly against its re- 
treating power. 

The tide was coming in, not gradually, but collecting 
against a reef of rocks at the entrance of the inlet, round 
which it swept at intervals, every fifth or sixth wave 
rolling in much deeper and stronger than the preced- 
ing. Mr. Davis was about to shout to her to be careful 
—for it was possible that she might be taken off her feet 
and drawn into deep water—when all at once he paused 
and said to me— 

“It’s curious. That wasn’t there just now, when I 
looked before. Come here a moment. 
near Ellen? A strip of weed? 
and he pointed to a spot near where his daughter stood. 


I did look at the object indicated, which was just be- 


yond where the wave made its last curve before break- 


ing on the beach, advancing and retiring with it, ap- 


proaching at times quite close to where the girl stood, 


and then again retreating with the retreating swell. I 
sprang to my feet in terror, and shouted a warning; but 
the noise of the surf breaking around her, and the cries 


of the struggling child, drowned my voice. 


I reflected in alarm that some time must elapse be- 
fore I could reach the beach, and, joining our voices, we 
again shouted, but were still unheard. I seized astone, 
and, at the risk of striking her, hurled it down; but it 
fell wide of the mark and attracted no attention. I 
looked for another, but could not find any broken 


fragments. 


We hurried down as fast as possible; but, most prov- 


identially, she had already been rescued. Almost the 
only mass of clouds abroad in the heavens at that mo- 
ment passed over the sun, and removed the dazzling 
glare of light, which, falling directly in front of her, had 
hitherto prevented the girl herself from observing what 
we from above had seen so plainly. As the shadow 


fell on the water her eye suddenly rested on that which 
had filled us with such dread, and which was then 
again advancing with the wave, into which she was at 


the instant plunging the child once more. 


Panic-stricken she snatched it out, her heart almost 
ceasing to beat in the extremity of her terror, as the 
dark object glided stealthily up, reaching almost to her 
knee before the retreating water once more compelled 
Well was it for her that she saw it at that 
moment; for the next wave would have enabled it to 
dart in and seize her, without exposing itself to the 
It was a ground-shark, the 
most dangerous, perhaps, of the whole tribe, for it lurks 
in shallow waters, where one would not suspect any 


it to retire. 


risk of running aground. 


peril of the kind to exist. 


I myself had once a narrow escape from being devoured 


What is that 
No; it moves; look!” 








At sunset the man arrived with his dogs, bearing the 
body of a kangaroo on his shoulders, and presently he 
crossed over tous. The punt was very small; and ag 
my companion had also happened to have killed a hen. 
garoo, which had started out suddenly before us in 
some thick scrub, this and a pointer dog were left be. 
hind for a second trip, the latter being secured to a tree 
by its owner’s handkerchief, which the boatman por. 
rowed for the purpose. 

1 thonght the dog, although very tired, could have 
swum the distance easily enough, but I made no re. 
mark; and on getting some distance from the shore J 
undressed, for I was longing for a bath. The boatman 
was kneeling with his face to the bow as he paddled the 
punt, and did not observe what I was doing until I rose 
and, putting my hands on his shoulder and the gun. 
wale, prepared to vault over the side, my friend inteng. 
ing to follow me when we had gone some distance fay. 
ther, as he was but an indifferent swimmer. 

Suddenly reaching out his hand, the man grasped me 
by the arm and drew me down into the bottom of the 
punt, saying, “Are you mad? don’t you see the tide’s 
coming in?” and observing at the same moment, as he 
looked towards the shore we had left, that the dog had 
worked himself loose from the handkerchief, he again 
seized his sculls and began to paddle back to meet it as 
it swam after us. 

“Why, what is the matter?” we both asked, as. 
tonished. 

“The matter is, you'll lose your dog if you don’t pick 
him up pretty quick,” said the man, as he glanced 
round him; ‘and yourselves too, if you offer to go in, 
Why, this water just now is alive with sharks!” 
“Sharks!” we exclaimed; “up here amongst those 
wooded hills, so far from the sea?” The idea hag 
never entered our minds. 

“Yes, sharks, and savage ones too. The farther from 
the sea they are, the more hungry they seem to get. 
Only last week Mr. Laycock lost a fine—there goes 
one!” he added, abruptly, as a splash reached our ears, 
and, turning round, we saw a dark object gliding along 
| just beneath the surface, about thirty yards off, and 
heading towards the unfortunate dog. 

Every muscle was strained to propel the clumsy craft 
faster through the water, and save the animal from the 
fate which threatened it; and in our eagerness, forget- 
ting the frail character of the bark, my friend and I 
leaned over in order to be ready to seize the animal as 
soon as it should come within reach, and in doing so 
had very nearly swamped it; but a warning cry from 
the boatman checked us in time. 

The dog was now only a few feet off, and the shark 
had disappeared; but I knew the creature too well to 
hope any thing from that circumstance. He had evi- 
dently only dived for his rush. My friend was nearest, 
and had his hand on the animal’s collar, and was in the 
act of raising it from the water, when an agonized yelp 
told us of the catastrophe, and it was torn away with 
such violence that its master was very nearly being 
dragged into the water with it, the punt giving a lurch 
which had nearly upset’us. 

“There! that might have been your fate, young sir,” 
said the boatman, “‘if I hadn’t hindered you.” 

Truly it might, or rather, indeed, my fate had been 
certain, had I, as I proposed in the first instance, swam 
over for the punt; and I shuddered with dread at the 
thought of the terrible death from which I had so mer- 
cifully been preserved. 

“They sometimes come up with the tide in droves,” 
continued the man; “and it was only last week that Mr. 
Laycock lost a fine horse here. He had crossed some 
cattle about a mile higher up, where it’s only a hundred 
yards or so over, and borrowed my punt. I was pull- 
ing, and he sat holding his horse’s bridle as it swam 
astern, when all at once it gave a plunge and a snort, 
and we saw the water all red bebind it. Then I knew 


what was the matter, though I hadn’t seen any sharks 
hereabouts for a good bit before. 
then, five or six of ’em, riving and tearing at his flanks 
and shoulders, and often pulling him right under. You 
never see such a picture of terror as that horse was. 


But there they were 


His eyes avere awful to look at, starting out of his head 


was along while before we reached shoal water, and 
then he couldn't stand, and he lay and bled to death.” 

There is another danger which the bather in Austra 
lian waters is somewhat exposed to. There is a large 
but fortunately rare species of ray, armed with a most 
formidable barb, and hence called the sting-ray. Some 
of these attain to an immense size; and woe betide the 
swimmer who happens to come in contact, whether it 
deep or shallow water, with one of the numerous arms 
or feelers which spread out in all directions. Instantly 
he is enveloped, coiled in innumerable folds, while the 
barb is driven again and again into his body. Genel 
ally, however, they can be seen, as they float on the sur 
face when in deep water; and in shallow places they 
lurk in crevices and cavities of the rocks. 


by these monsters, which sometimes collect in great} One day a friend was bathing near Williamstow, 


numbers in certain spots. 
who was engaged in natural history pursuits on a botan 


I had accompanied a friend 


and, seeing a mass of curious-looking matter floating 
-| near, he ventured to make up to and examine it more 


ical and bird-collecting expedition of some days’ dura-| closely, but, not liking its appearance, he went on shore 


tion, in the desolate sandstone districts about Port Hack 


ing, between Sidney and Illawarra; and on our return 
we had to cross a salt water inlet, at a spot some fifteen 


miles distant from the sea. 


It was a lonely place, surrounded by heavily-timbered 
ranges; and the traveller arriving suddenly upon its 
banks might tancy he had come to some inland lake, so 
calm and secluded were its waters, apparently shut in 
by the winding hills, whose wooded summits were re- 


flected on the still and glassy surface below. 


No human habitation stood within many miles, ex- 
cept a solitary hut on the farther side, occupied by a 
man who lived alone, and who employed his time in 
shooting wild fowl and hunting kangaroo for the Syd- 


ney market. 


We fired a gun as a signal for him to come and ferry 
us over, but he was absent; and, as the breadth did 
not exceed four hundred yards, I proposed to my com- 
panion that I should swim over and bring the punt, 
which we could see on the opposite shore; but, as it 
was probable we would find the place locked up when 
we did get across, he decided that we should wait where 
we were until he arrived, as it was our intention to 


spend the night in the hut. 


-| and entered a small boat in company with a man who 
had his gun charged with small shot with him. Gog 
out again they fired at it, when the inert mass, starting 
into activity, flew at the boat, in contact with which it 
came with extraordinary violence, its numerous arms 
grasping the bottom in all directions, one or two eve 
reaching over the gunwale of the boat, which it shook 
and dragged as if it would draw it under water, while 
it gave repeated blows with its barb against the timbers, 
the deep indentation of which, when afterwards ¢% 
amined, showed the immense power which the creature 
possessed. 

They endeavored, but could not succeed, to capture 
and bring it on shore. Fortunate was it for my fri 
that he had not ventured nearer than he did. 


MIND LITTLE THINGS. o 
Mr. Emerson, in his lectures upon New England, 
lates the following anecdote : — 
An opulent merchant in Boston was called von v 
friend in behalf of a charity. At that time he sad of 
monishing his clerk for using whole wafers oo 
halves; his friend thought the circumstance "i, hy 
tious, but to his surprise, dn listening to the appe* 








with the fright he was in, as he fought for his life. I! 
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_— 
merchant subscribed five hundred dollars. The appli- 
cant express 


ed his astonishment that any person who 


gs so particular about half a wafer should present 


I have now something to give.” 





MY NEIGHBORS. 


Jp in the apple tree, over the way, 
vein. my neighbor, is busy ali day. 

When the sweet morn is beginning to gleam, 
Through the white blossoms he flits like a dream, 
Trills a wild carol, so mellow and clear, 
Through ali my dreaming it steals on my ear; 
Robin's my gardener, honest and bold— 
Robin's my minstrel, unpaid by my gold. 


Under my window, where roses entwine, 
Lives the brown Sparrow, a neighbor of mine. 
Close by the lattice, among the green boughs, 
Rocks, like a cradie, her snug little house; 

Up in my face, with her innocent eyes, 

Looks my wee neighbor with timid surprise; 
Nestles a little, as if she would say 

“Touch but a feather, 1m up and away I" 


Swallows are twittering under my eaves, 
Thrashes are singing among the green leaves, 
Blackbirds are piping 4 musical lay, 
Bees in the clover are droning all day. 
Blithe little neighbors! so merry and free, 
Sparrow and Robin, and Swallow and Bee, 
One Loving Father keeps watch of us all, 
Caring alike fur the great and the small. 
Little Corporal. 





For the Companion. 


LITTLE GIRL AND LITTLE LADY. 
A CHAPTER FROM AN UNPUBLISHED BOOK. 

Some years ago, no matter how many, there lived 
near Boston two little cousins, named Kate and Bell. 
people said of the first, “She’s a dear little girl,” and of. 
the other, “She’s a nice little lady.” 

Kate romped merrily; she climbed fences and trees, 
they tell that she took five-mile walks for blackberries 
and chesnuts, rowed on the Charles River with Will 
and Bob, planted melons, weeded strawberry-beds, and 
fshe wanted to, hoed corn and potatoes. 

On Monday she used to tease Betsey, the life-long 
housemaid in the family, to let her “rinse and hang 
out” with her, and on Saturday always found a place 
at the baking table to beat eggs, roll sugar and butter 
the pans. At these times her eyes were always wide 
open and her mind fixed on what was beingdone. The 
kitchen was one of Kate’s school rooms, and here she 
was learning what was to be far more useful to herself 
and others than worsted work, wax flowers or fantastic 
dances. 

One day Kate was sent on a long walk to carry some 
eggs and jelly to Aunty Flint, a good old woman who 
was sick, poor and alone in the world. She found her 
much worse than her mother had feared, and mourning 
sadly over the untidy state of the one little room which 
she called home, and which, when able to be about, she 
kept in such beautiful order. The flies had for many 
days ran rampant over her usually shining panes; and 
the uncarpeted floor, which was aunty’s pride, showed 


by the tracks of kind neighbors’ feet that it had missed 


its weekly scouring. 
“T’m glad to see you, my dear child,” said the poor 
woman, raising her head languidly, “but sorry to ask 
you into such aroom. Those dirty windows make my 
eyes ache; but I cannot help it! I’ve tried twice to 
wash them, but could not sit up long enough.” 
“La, aunty!” cried Kate, in her clear voice, which 
seemed made to drive gloom away, “I can wash those 
windows just as well as you or Betsy! I'll make them 
look splendid! And I’d wash the floor, too, if I hadn’t 
aclean dress on. Some day I'll come with my huckle- 
berry frock on and do it!” 
Mrs. Flint laughed, and then said, “No, no; I’m sure 
your mamma would not like it.” But Kate knew bet- 
ter, and said she was never blamed for any thing but 
mischief. Soshe borrowed a clean checked apron, filled 
a bright tin basin with water, and then sopped and 
splashed in a style no poor windows ever felt before. 
Then she rubbed and polished them till they shone like 
crystal, and the old lady really felt better for seeing the 
sun set more brightly through them. 
Kate then smoothed aunty’s pillow, split some kind- 
lings (!) and made her a cup of tea to drink with her 
jelly and cracker; and then saying, “I guess my pink 
dress will dry in the wind before I get home,” started 
on her long walk. 
Do you think her mother was displeased when she 
heard what Kate had done? No, indeed; she laughed, 
and said, “I’m glad you could help the good woman; 
bat the next time you go out to house cleaning you had 
better wear the old brown calico! I will send Betsy to 
help her to-morrow.” 
Now Kate had a fine, full chest, nice, plump brown 
arms and neck, and kind, bright eyes, and lips like two 
round cherries, so sweet that every body felt as if they 
Mast kiss them. She never had the headache, never 
was tired, never cross; but was a child just as God 
made her, free, healthy and happy. 
Miss Bell, or as people called her, cousin, “the little 
lady,” was tall of her age, with narrow shoulders and 
sharp blades, long, spindling arms, a keen, wise little 
face, with eyes always squinted up in the near-sighted 
fashion. She sat all day working dogs and parrots on 
fine canvas, or rode a little in the horse-car for exercise. 
For amusement she went to parties and danced, and ate 
confectionary till after midnight; then she was tired and 
ross (nervous her mother called it) for a week after- 
ward. She wore tight corsets and tight shoes, and of- 
ten changed a high necked, long sleeved dress she had 
been wearing in the house for a thin tarleton, and went 
out shivering with cold through the night air to some 
crowded room to repeat the exposure in returning home. 
She was in very delicate health, and often had visits 
from her physician for colds and coughs, and once she 
spent a long winter in the house wit inflammatory rheu- 
Matism. Now this “little lady” was perfect in her style 
of dress; not a hair of her head was ever out of order, 
and her dress, collars, aprons and stockings looked al- 
ways as if just out of the laundry. Indeed, she never 
did any thing to make them look otherwise; she did 
nothing for others, nothing for herself; but lived as 
does the oyster, in a little world of her own, caring for 
nobody outside. She was shocked by her cousin’s 
coarseness,” as she called her free, childish manners, 
and used to look wonderingly at her through her eye- 
Slass, much to the amusement of “the dear little girl.” 


they themselves grew up to fill opposite stations in life ; 
for you know the hot house plant never grows up into 
the sturdy oak for shadow and service, nor vet does that 
useful old monarch ever shrivel down to a pale green 
sapling and bend so as to creep into the low door of the 
conservatory, there to linger out a dull, inglorious life. 
Some day the readers of the Youth’s Companion shall 
hear what Kate and Bell did after this, and what they 
are doing to-day as women in the grown-up world. 
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Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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I WON'T. 


Children, boys especially, like to say “I wont.” Per- 
haps they may be glad to know there is aright place to 
say it. There are times when it is the best word to use. 
One of the right places for a boy tosay “I won't,” 
right up and down, without any po.iteness of tone or 
manner, is when he is tempted by other boys to do 
what he knows to be wrong. 
On such an occasion let a boy come ont with “I 
won’t,” full and clear, sharp enough to cut through all 
opposition, and.manly enough to fill the tempter with 
confusion; for a bad boy is easily silenced, if one who 
knows what is right will stand up to him and face him 
down resolutely. The Bible tells us that if we resist 
the devil he will flee from us. Of course, then, a bad 
boy, who cannot be supposed to have as much cunning 
and courage as the devil, would give up if manfully 
met and resisted. 
“I say, Harry Lorton, don’t you want to go fishing 
this afternoon ?” 
“O yes. Where are you going ?” 
“To Willow Brook; and, Harry, we are just going off 
without saying any thing about it.” 
This was said by Ben White, as the two boys were 
leaving the school premises. 
“Why mustn’t we tell of it, Ben ?” 
“T'll tell you. You know the master said he had been 
sent for, since he entered the school room, to see a sick 
friend, so he had suddenly decided to have no school 
this afternoon. Now we boys are just going to set off 
for school as usual, and then start out for Willow- 
Brook.” 
“But I must ask leave at home.” : 
“But you see this is different. We shall be gone onl 
as long as we are away toschool, and nobody will know 
we have been any where else. Sam Moulton says it will 
be capital fun.” 
“Ts he going ?” 
“Yes, he knows where he can get a boat.” 
“TI promised my father that I would not go with Sam 
Moulton, because he swears.” 
“You can be good yourself. So that won’t hurt you. 
You can take care of yourself, can’t you ?” 
“Why, yes, Ll guess I can. But then [ promised.” 
“Well, you needn’t go with him. Gowith me. Iam 
not a bit afraid of being hurt.” 
“If I should deceive my father he would never trust 
me again. He said to me the other day, ‘Never try to 
deceive me, Harry; if you should, it would be a dagger 
in my heart.’ So I must ask him if I may go.” 
“But we don’t want any body to know it, and nobody 
will unless you go and blab, and, Harry, there needn't 
be any fuss about it. You are to go with me and have 
nothing todo with Sam Moulton. It is a capital day 
for trout, and we shall have a sail, and be at home just 
at the time we come from school.” 
“I wish I could go,” said Harry, as this tempting pic- 
ture of pleasure was presented,.and it somehow seemed 
to him a little different from planning out a regular ex- 
cursion unknown to his parents. 
We cannot exactly tell how or why it seemed so, 
but we know boys, when they want to doa thing very 
much, have a way of pretending that their parents did 
not forbid exactly this very thing. Harry tried to 
think that as his father let him go off and stay during 
school hours, and let him do as he pleased during the 
recess, and as this afternoon was only a longer recess, 
he might just play at Willow Brook as well as in the 
school grounds. What difference was there ? 
Harry knew well cnoagh what made his play-hours 
at school right. They were allowed by his father; and 
what wou'd make this afternoon expedition wrong? 
It was notallowed by his father. But he wanted so much 
to go to Willow Brook that he tried not to see the right 
way clearly, and then his mind became confused, and 
when Ben said, “Come, Harry, just settle it, and meet 
us at the corner as long before two o’clock as you can 
get off; we shall have grand fun and no harm done;” 
he was just ready to say he would go, when he felt 
himseif held back by something hard and strong as a 
grasp of iron. 
It was the chain of habit that held him, the habit of 
life-long obedience, that chain which every child needs 
to be bound with for his own safety. It held him pain- 
fully tight while the principle of obedience was not yet 
quite strong enough. 
He dared not disobey his father outright by going off 
without permission, and with Sam Moulton, too, with 
whom he had forbidden him to engagein any plan of 
amusement. 
As Ben was turning off Harry said, “I guess I can’t 
go, Ben, at least without asking leave.” 
“O, nonsense! That will blow up the whole plan, 
and Sam would be mad enough. That is too mean to 
sneak out now.” 
“T think it would be 
we were going to steal. 
“Come, you are in for it now, and if you try to get off 
I’ll tell all the boys what a regular baby and sneak you 
te You shall go now, | tell you that, right up and 
own.” 
“Now, Ben White, I’ll tell you right up and down, 
once for all, I won’t.” 
“Well you are a pretty fellow, I declare, and polite 
into the bargain. After you have kept me here half an 
hour, you up and say you won’t go.” 

“Yes, and I repeat it, I won't.” 

And Harry Lorton turned and walked away to his 
pleasant home, whose wholesome laws, though sorely 
tempted, he had not broken that day. 

As Harry was running into the yard he met his fa- 
ther walking on the piazza, and as he was bounding past 
his tather caught his hand and drew him to his side. 

“What is the matter, Harry ?” for his son’s face was 
very red, and brimful of meaning, and he was quite out 
of breath. “Come, Harry, sit down by me, and tell me 
the reason of this fluster.” 

Perhaps Harry had not exactly decided about telling 
his adventure with Ben White, but a few questions 
from his father drew out the whole story of Ben's temp- 
tation, Harry’s yielding at first, and then winding up 
with “I won’t.” 

‘Well done, Harry,” exclaimed his father, “you 
could not have selected a more suitable word. Glad I 
am that my boy knows how to say ‘I won’t’, in the right 
place. Never stop ior nicety when you are tempted to 
do wrong, but out with ‘I won’t,’ fair and square.” 

Mr. Lorton now drew a small parcel from his pocket. 

“T have long promised you a first rate knife, Harry. 
I am glad I bought it to day.” 

Harry examined it with delighted eyes. There was 


meaner to go sneaking off as if 





bo may be very sure that the mothers that trained 
"P these children were very different women, and that 


| on each side of the hand{fe a narrow strip of silver. On 


A CROWN OF GLORY. 


“QO, father! why didn’t you have something engraved , 
on the other strip of silver ?” 


“Harry, ran in the house andsee how much time we, Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
have before dinner.” j 


? 

Harry soon returned, and reported, “Half an hour.” STERLING'S AMBROSIA 
“We shall have time for a short walk. Put your is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapftily increasing 
knife in your pocket.’ sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 
“Why, father,where are we going ?” Ir 18 WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 
“Come, come, we have no time to lose.” 
“A few minutes’ brisk walking brought them toa, It cures Itching of the Head. 
store, into which they walked, and Mr. Lorton, address- | It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
ing a young man, presented the knife, saying that he | It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 
wanted a little more engraving done. He wrote on a} It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 


bit of paper, and the engraver retired with it. On his 
return, Mr. Lorton gave the knife to Harry, who read | ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Bald ; Insurer Luxu- 
| rlant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 





with surprise the inscription, “I won’t, 1866.’ 
The engraver laughed. “A most curious motto, Sif. | Raters. Good effect apparent at once. 
I thought that was one of the naughty words, and that | m 

boys were whipped for using it.” | TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 

“It has been lately discovered,” replied Mr. Lorton, | the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
“that in certain cases it is the very best word that can ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
be used.” | in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
The merry twinkle in Harry’s eyes, and the expres- | for morning, No. 1 for evening. 

sion of Mr. Lorton’s face convinced the engraver that it 
was a pleasant affair, and he remarked, with a bow and 
a smile, that he doubted not there were very good} 
reasons for so singular an inscription on a boy's pocket 
companion. 

“T shall keep this knife always, father,” said the | 
gratified boy.—Sunday School Times. 


THERE 18 NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 
215 Fulton Street...... New York. 
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FIRE IN PORTLAND. 


STOP AND THINK! ajl that have a house, or barn, or any 
kind of a building, and just remember that if you have one of 
Joyce’s Force Pumps or Engines, you have a great 
safeguard against fire. If one of these Pumps had been at hand 
when the fire broke out in Portland, it could have been extin- 
guished by a small boy. 
Look to your own interest, and come and get one at 
WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO.'S 

Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 

39 and 4u So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 


LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 

MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 

OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
HAIR. 

They act direetly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 


luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 


WILL APPRECIATE 


3l—4w 





NEW BOOK OF CHURCH MUSIC, 
BY L. 0. EMERSON. 


THE JUBILATE, by the author of the “Harp of Judah,” ““Mer- 
ry Chimes,” ‘Golden Wreath,” &c., combining all the excellent 
features of his previous work, with many new and important 
ones—a collection unequalled tor Choirs, Congregations, Socicties, 
Conventions, Schools and Families—this day published. Price, 
$1,538 a copy, on receipt of which it will be sent, post-paid. Per 
dozen, $12, OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
3l—if 277 Washington Street. 





Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. 


The following letter from Mr. Woopwarb, of St. Louis, a gen- 
tleman of high respectability, who during the prevalence of the 
Cholera in that city, watched the result of the application of the 
Pain Killer for this disease, and his testimony can be relied upon 
with the utmost confidence. 

DEAR Sik: You recollect when ) saw you in New London in 
January last, my expressing to you my most sanguine expecta- 
tions that DAVIS’ PALN KILLER would have a tremendous sale 
in the West this season, and my anticipations have been more 
than realized, and the testimony of thousands who have used it 
has been that they would not be willing to go to bed at night with- 
out it in the house. 

On the appearance of the Cholera in this city, such was the con- 
fidence in the Pain Killer as a remedy, that many who purchased 
it remarked to me that they had no fears or dread of the Cholera 
as long as they had the Pain Killer by them, and hundreds took it 
daily as a preventive, for no persons can have a derangement of 
the bowels or diarrheea if they use this medicine. ‘This was the 
security and contidence ot hundreds acquainted with it, and when 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress, 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 


Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes. 





one of these was neatly engraved, “Harry Lorton.” 


their frieads were attacked with the cholera they would adminis- 
ter the remedy in large quantities internally, and also externally 
by bathing and rubbing them with it, and in every case when it 
has been taken in any of the first stages of this disease, it has 
proved successful, 
I consider it an infallible rane | Ihave not heard of any in- 
dividual fn any family, who used the Pain Killer when attacked, 
but what speedily recovered. 
The clerk intormed me that he administered it to persons when 
cold and in the cramps, and it gave immediate relief, but still it 
should be given quickly, tor when the discharge of “rice water™ 
has begun, the hope of life has fled. Should this disease make its 
appearance among you, as in all probability it will be not alarm- 
ed; you and all others there have the remedy, and | am -onfident 
if the Pain Killer is used, not a death by Cholera will occur in 

your city. Respectiully yours, 
A. P. WOODWARD. 


Those using the Pain Killer should strictly observe the follow- 
ing directions: 
At the commencemeni of the disease take a teaspoonful of Pain 
Killer in sugar and water, and then bathe freely across the stom- 
ach and bowels, and with the Pain Killer clear. 
Should the diarrhoea or cramps continue, repeat the dose every 
fifteen minutes. In this way the dreadful scourge may be check- 
ed, and the patient relieved in the course of a few hours. 
N. B.—Be sure and get the genuine article; and itis recom- 
mended by those who have used the Vain Killer for the Cholera, 
that in extreme cases the patient take two (or more) teaspoontuls 
instead of one, 





Sold by all medicine dealers. %3—3m 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—OR— ‘ 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 
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*‘Wisdom is better than Riches.” 


And it is the part of wisdom to be prepared for all the exigen- 
cies that arise. Doctor Seth Arnold's Balsam is the best medi- 
cine now before the public for the cure of all Bowel Complaints, 
Dysentery, Diarrhea and Cholera. It has a large salein New 
England, and is very generally used there, to the cxclusion of 
other articles with which it has come into competition. It is safe 
and warranted to cure. Such men as Rt. Rev. Bishop SoutTu- 
GaTe and Rev. James Porten, D. D., of N. Y., recommend it. 

w—6w * 


“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum."’ 
REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 

New York City. 


“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 


spot.” 
REV. J. H. CORNELL, 


New York City. 


“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stoppea’ 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautifu 


color." 
REV. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 


“I will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to the 


original color." 
REV. A. WEBSTER, 


Boston, Mass. 


“T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald not 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth. 


REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


New York. 
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DR. BIOKNELL’S SYRUP! 
THE GREAT CHOLERA REMEDY, 


Also Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, Summer Complaint, 
Pain or Cramp in the Stomach or Bowels, Sick or Sour Stomach, 
Painter's Colic, &c., and is warranted to CURE or no pay. Is pure- 
ly vegetable, without a particle of opiate or narcotic. Highly 
aromatic, very pleasant to the taste, mild, but sure in its effects, 
warms and strengthens the system, acts like a charm, affording 
almost immediate relief, and a taste of the article will satisty the 
most incredulous of these tacts. Sold by all dealers in medicine. 
Please send for circular. Try it. Prepared only by EDWARD 
SUTTON, Providence, R. I. DEMAS BARNES & Co., of New 
York, and GEO. C. GOODWIN & Co., of Boston, General Agents. 
20—6m 





THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the celebrated 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 


The superior merits of the Machines manufactured by this Com- 
pany for either FAMILY Usk or MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, are 
so universally known and conceded, that an enumeration of their 
relative excellencies is deemed at this late day, as wholly super- 
fiuous. 

Recent and valuable improvements have, however, been added 
to the Singer Machines rendering them still more perfect and re- 
liable. The new lock-stitth FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
which has been over two years in preparation 1s now for the first 
time offered to the public, and it is confidently presented as the NE 
PLUS ULTRA of family sewing machines, possessing all the DE- 
SIRABLE ATTRIBUTES and ATTACHMENTS 80 essential to a PERFECT 
MopeERN Sewtnc MACHINE. Parties in want of a reliable ma- 
chine, for any specialty, one that will not disappoint them, but 
will be found ever ready and competent to do its work, should not 
fail to examine and test the Singer Machines before purchasing 
other and inferior articles. Circulars and information furnished 
on application. Silk, Twist, Thread, Needles, Oil, &., of the 
best quality always on hand. 

Principaf offices—69 Hanover Street, Boston. 
458 Broadway, New York. 

P. 8.—This Company has to announce that they are now pre- 
pared to supply their customers with the most practical and per- 
fect Butron-HoLe Macutinx in the world, and to warrant the 





FOR THE BOYS. 
SS3...>.-.-@and.-....3a4 
SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING, 


In all the variety of style and material to gratify the taste, and 
adapted to the means of all classes of purchasers, at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


Oak Hall, 32 and 34 North Street. 
24—2m 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A AND CHOLERA. 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 

Price only 25 Cents, 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y. 
and others, recommend it. 
KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 





same in every respect. Send for Circular. 20—3m. 
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Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 








Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








For the Companion. 
LILACS. 


On arural street in one of our beautiful suburban towns | 


there stands an old-fashioned house with old-fashioned 


surroundings. There is nothing inviting about the prem- 


ises, but close to the street there is a large clump of li- 
lacs, which in May were loaded with purple clusters of 
unusual beauty. 

Passing that way one day I discovered asI approached 
the lilacs, something apparently built up against them. 
Wondering what it could be, I drew nearer, and found 
a barricade of rough boards built up in a hideous, un- 
workmanlike manner, so as to enclose the clusters of 
lilacs nearest the street. This had been done lest some 
one passing, tempted by their beauty, should ride up 


and break off a bunch; for the flowers were too high to | 


be reached from the ground. The lilacs could not be 
seen from the house, and the selfish owner, rather than 
any one else should enjoy them, had endeavored to hide 
their beauty, and to prevent others from enjoying them 
by this unsightly barricade. 

What a revelation of character was there! No one 
but an extremely selfish person could have done so un- 
gracious an act. I can imagine the reply such a man 
would make to an expostulation against his conduct: 
“Tf folks want flowers let ’em raise them, themselves. 
I can’t raise them to give away.” 

I know a poor girl whose sole possession by way of 
a garden is a spot of hired door-yard a few feet square, 
yet on that little spot grow choice and beautiful flowers 
which it is her highest pleasure to share with those less 
favored than she. In the course of the season she cuts 
many a fragrant bouquet to give away, and with each 
beautiful gift her pleasure is no doubt greater than that 
of the recipient, as it is “more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 

She is richer in her narrow circumstances than the 
rich owner of the lilacs, with all his taxed and untaxed 
property, for he has poverty of soul for which no world- 
ly goods are any compensation. H. W. 


A CROCODILE ADVENTURE, 

Much light is thrown on this creature by the recent 
travels in the parts of Africa where the rivers swarm 
with the voracious monsters. One of the explorers, 
narrating his experience, thus illustrates its sense of 
smell: 





As the boat was towing down the river a hippopota- 
mus that we had shot, the monsters were attracted by 
the dead beast, and several shots had to be fired to keep 
them off. The bullet had not entered the brain of the 
animal, but driven a splinter of bone into it. A little 
moisture with some gas issued from the wound, and 
this was all that could tell the crocodiles down the 
stream of a dead hippopotamus; and yet they came up 
from miles below. 

Their sense of smell must be as acute as their hear- 
ing; both are quite extraordinary. Dozens fed on the 
meat we left. Our Krooman, Jumbo, used to assert 
that the crocodile never eats fresh meat, but always 
keeps it till it is high and tender, and the stronger it 
smells the better. 

There seems to be some truth in this. They can swal- 
low but small pieces ata time, and find it difficult to 
tear fresh meat. In the act of swallowing, which is 
like that of a dog, the head is raised out of the water. 
We tried to catch some, and one was soon hooked; it 
required half-a-dozen hands to haul him up the river, 
and the shark-hook straightened, and he got away. A 
large iron hook was next made, but as the creatures 
could not swallow it, their jaws soon pressed it straight, 
and our crocodile-fishing was a failure. As one might 
expect—from the power even of a salmon—the tug of a 

* crocodile was terribly strong. 

The corpse of a boy floated past the ship; a monstrous 
crocodile rushed at it with the speed of a grayhound, 
caught it and shook it, as a terrier dog doesa rat. Oth- 
ers dashed at the prey, each with his powerful tuil caus- 
ing the water to churn and froth, as he furiously tore 
oftfa piece. In a few seconds it was all gone. The sight 
was frightful to behold. The Shire swarmed with croc- 
Odiles; we counted sixty-seven of these repulsive rep- 
tiles on a single bank, but they are not as fierce as they 
are in some rivers, 

Crocodiles are so plentiful in the Congo, near the rap- 
ids, and so frequently carry off the women, who at day- 
light go down to the river for water, that, while they 
are fillmg their calabashes, one of the party is usually 
ve in throwing large stones into the water out- 
side, 

Two English sailors were roused one night by a 
scream, They pulled at once from the steamer and 
found a crocodilethat had caught a woman by the leg, 
and was dragging her across a sand-bank. Before they 
could rescue her, the horrid reptile snapped off the 
limb below the knee. They stopped the flow of blood, 
and took her to her village, where they left her in a 
hut; but her master, finding her useless, tore off the 
bandages and turned her out to die. The natives eat 
the crocodile, but to us the idea of tasting the musky- 
. ented, fishy-looking flesh, carried the idea of canni- 
VismM. 

Humboldt remarks that in South America the alliga- 
tors of some rivers are more dangerous than in others. 
Alligators differ from crocodiles in the fourth or canine 
tooth going into a hole or socket in the upper jaw, while 
in the crocodile it fits into a notch. The forefoot of the 
crocodile has five toes not webbed, the hind foot has 
four toes which are webbed ; in the alligator the web is 
altogether wanting. They are so much alike that they 
would no doubt breed together. 


+o 


BOYS WHO THINK, AND BOYS WHO 
DON’T THINK. 


“T didn’t think,” said a smart-looking boy, one day, 
as he stood, with downcast eyes, in the presence of a 
grave-looking gentleman. 

“You didn’t think, eh? Then I am ruined because 
you are & THOUGHTLEss boy. You may go, sir,” replied 
the gentleman, in a tone of voice which expressed both 
sorrow and sternness. 

The boy silently left the room, He, too, seemed sad, 
and a tear glistened in the corner of his eye. 





What is the matter? What has he done? I will tell | he man 


you. 


He was an apprentice. His trade was that of a car- \ lager, und I tinks I can’t do widout it, I don’t get um.” 








| 


penter. It had been a part of his duty to light the fire | 
in the shop half an hour before the men came to work. 
One cold, windy morning he lighted the fire as usual; | 
but in doing so, he left a shaving burning outside the 
door of the stove. It wasonly one shaving. He didn’t | 
THINK it would do any harm, because it was only a! 
LITTLE shaving. Buta puff of wind from beneath the | 
door of the shop blew the shaving on the floor. There | 
it set fire to another shaving; the fire spread, unper- | 
ceived by the boy, until it reached a pile of shavings, | 
and blazed up into the room.—Then he started and 
tried to put it out. But he was too late. It was beyond 
his control. He rushed out, shouted “Fire!” and 
alarmed the people. They came, but could not save the 
shop. It was burned down, and its owner, not being 
insured, was ruined. 
He was ruined because that boy DIDN’T THINK. 











VARIETY. 





For the Companion. 
BABY JANIE. 


All white in her wee cradle-coffin 
She lay like a bird in its nest, 
In slumber too deep to be broken; 
A picture of Eden-like rest 
And a life more ethereal than breath 
Smiled up from her beauty—at death. 


Baby eyes closed in lullaby quiet, 
Baby hands folded never so still; 
Baby Janie, O new-budded lily— 
You found the world's weather too chill, 
And pined till God took you to bloom 
On the summery side of the tomb. 


His seal on her first dimpled sweetness, 
As she looked through the rain of their tears, 
They'll see her,—fond parents, sad-hearted, 
Smile back on the sorrow of years; 
For, touched by no shade of decay, 
In her brightness they gave her away. 


And many and true were the wecpers 
Who leaned o'er the beautiful child; 
And the silent farewell of their kisses 
Was answered foygr-fold as she smiled, 
Where looked love immortal like light 
From her pure, pearly fairness of white. 


Then they carried the dear little sleeper 
To her cool, silent home on the hill, 
To lie in her garland of rosebuds, 
Safe guarded from sorrow and ill, 
And watched by the saint-eyes that shine 
Through her curtains of balsam and pine. 


Adieu, baby Janie! wee darling! 
Abed ‘neath the sweet-smelling sod, 
The grave where thou sleepest is only 
A fold in the bosom of God; 
And dying His charge never harms 
Who gathers the lambs in His arms. T. B. 





WATERMELON EXTRAORDINARY. 


“How much do you ask for that melon ?” said a man 
to a sturdy negro, who was mounted on a cart before 
one of the principal hotels in Philadelphia. 

“For dis big un? Why, massa, I reckon he’s wurf 
tree levies, I does.” 

“Ts it ripe ?” 

“O, yes, massa, heripeshur. I dun plugs um, dough, 
if you say so.” 

With that the negro out with his old jack-knife and 
was making the first incision in the melon, when it gave 
along, deep, piercing ‘O.” 

‘What do you stop for ?” said the gentleman. 

“I tot him holler, I did,” said the negro, looking 
startled. 

“Come, cut away and see if it is ripe.” 

He gave another poke with his knife, and this time 
the melon seemed to shriek, “‘O, murder, you kill me!” 

Before the last word was out the melon was tumbling 
to the ground on one side of the cart, and the negro on 
the other, bellowing, “O, what dat? what dat?” 

Picking himself up, he half scrambled, half ran a few 
paces from the cart, and turning to behold the frag- 
ments of the melon, continued, “‘Whew, I nebber stans 
dat. It holler murder, shur!” while Wyman, the cele- 
brated ventriloquist, walked quietly away amid the 
shouts and roars of the bystanders. 





INDULGING ON THE FOURTH. 


A Hartford paper says the following incidents oc- 
curred on the Fourth. Gentleman enters an apotheca- 
ry Ra from the rural districts—“I want a glass 0’ 
sody.” 

Attentive clerk—Ah, yes; what syrup, sir? 

“A glass o’ sody, I said.” 

“Well, what syrup will you have ?” 

“Didn't I tell ye 1 wanted a glass o’ sody water ?” 

Whereupon the clerk exercised his discretion with 
regard to syrup, and stranger went away satisfied. 

Another gentleman from the country took eight glass- 
es of soda water, waiting awhile with each one for the 
“scum to settle.” 





APPLICATION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


A very valuable ket-knife was once dropped into 
a twenty feet well, half full of water. “How shall we 
get itout? Shall we have to draw the water from the 
well?” The writer proposed to use a strong horseshoe 
magnet, near by, suspended by a cord, “But we can’t 
see where to lower the magnet so as to touch the knife.” 
“Throw the sun’s rays down on the bottom of the well 
by a looking-glass,” was the second answer. It was 
done, the knife rendered visible from the top of the 
well, the magnet came into contact, and the knife 
— up—all being accomplished in a minute of 
ime. 


“POPPED OUT.” 


Foote, the English wit, was one day passing the bar- 
ber’s shop of James Wright, whose unique sign of— 


“Here lives Jemmy Wright, 
Shaves as well as any man in England— 
Almost—not quite,” 


made him fancy that he might get some sport out of 
the darderous author. Foote thrust his head through an 
open pane, exclaiming,— 

“Is Jemmy Wright at home ?” 

The barber immediately forced his own head through 
an adjoining pane, and replied,— 

“No, sir, he has just popped out.” 

Foote had a hearty laugh and gave the man a guinea. 
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ONE REASON WHY HE SAVED IT. 
There is wit as well as wisdom in this pithy story : 
There is a German porter in one of the largest bank- 

ing and brokerage houses in Wall Street who has been 
there in that capacity for nearly twenty years, and has 
saved about forty thousand dollars, which he has on 
deposit with that firm in their safe in government 
bonds. When asked by a bevy of juvenile clerks how 
d to be so rich, he replied: “You see, when 
I got a shillin’ in my pocket, und I wants a glass of 











CURE FOR ILL-TEMPER. 


A sensible woman, the mother of a young family, 
taught her children from the earliest childhood to con- 
sider ill-humor as a disorder which was to be cured by 
physic. Accordingly, she had always small doses ready, 
and the little patients, whenever it was thought need- 
ful, took rhubarb for their crossness. No punishment 
was required. Peevishness or ill-temper and rhubarb 
were associated in their minds always as cause and 
effect. 

—_—_ +o 
GETTING CIVILIZED. 


The Statesman says a woodchuck has taken up his 
residence in a garden in a busy portion of Concord, N. 
H., where he has scooped out a suitable dwelling, and 
is daily seen pursuing his usual avocations, reaping the 
adjacent clover, squinting at the growing beans, trying 
a little asparagus, or sitting erect upon his carpet of 
green, and contemplating with true Mussulman seren- 
ity oe, the prospect bounded by the gar- 
den wall. 





Alcohol the Antagonizer of Religion. 


Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil's sure to build a chapel there; 
And ‘twill be found, upon examination, 

The latter has the larger congregation. 


a ee 


A Boy was caught in the act of stealing dried berries 
in front of a store the other day,.and was locked up in 
a dark closet by the grocer. Then the boy commenced 
begging most pathetically for release, and after using 
all the persuasion that his young imagination could in- 
vent, proposed : “Now, if you’ll let me out and send 
for my daddy, he’ll pay you for the berries and lick me 
beside!” This appeal was too much for the grocery 
man to stand out against. 


“Can you do all sortsof casting here ?” said a sol- 
emn looking chap at the iron works the other day. 

“Yes,” said Frank, preparing to take his order; “all 
sorts.” 

“Well, then,” returned the solemn inquirer, “I would 
like to have you cast a shadow.” 

He was immediately cast out. 


To xnow how to say what other people only think, is 
what makes men poets and sages; to dare to say what 
others only dare to think, makes men martyrs and re- 
formers, and to do what others only dare to say, makes 
men heroes. 


Tue lawyer’s motto—Be brief. The doctor’s motto— 
Be patient. The potter’s motto—Be ware. The type- 
setter’s motto—Be composed. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





A Curious Experiment. 


Take a piece of pasteboard about five inches square, roll it into 
a tube with one end just large enough to fit around the eye, and 
the other end rather smaller. Hold the tube between the thumb 
and finger of the right hand, (do not grasp jt with the whole 
hand ;) put the large end close against the right eye, and with the 
left hand hold a book against the side of the tube. Be sure to 
keep both eyes open, and there will appear to be a hole through 
the book, and objects seen as if through the hole, instead of 
through the tube. The right eye sees through the tube, and the 
left eye sees the book, and the two appearances are so confound- 
ed together that they cannot be separated. This is one way to 
see through a millstone. The left hand can be held against the 
tube instead of a book, and the hole will seem to be through the 


hand. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 








Historical Enigma. 
1. Take the Ist letter of the name of that king who, after defeat- 


ing the Romans, exclaimed, ‘*O, with what ease could I conquer 
= world, had I the Romans for soldiers, or had they me for their 
ing!" 

2. The 2d and 4th of a king who usually prefixed this preface to 
all his treaties: ‘‘When Christ came into the world peace was 
sung, and when He went out peace was bequeathed.” 

3. The 3rd of a queen who, on the defeat of her enemies, or- 
dered a medal to be struck bearing this inscription: ‘He blew 
with His winds, and they were scattered." 

4. The Ist and 6th of a Koman who, when entreated by his 
mother and wife to withdraw an invading army, which he com- 
manded, from before the walls of Rome, exclaimed, ‘“O, my mo- 
ther! thou hast saved Rome, but lost thy son.” 

5. And the 5th and 4th of a noted prime minister, who, before he 
died, left this testimony as to the vanity of putting confidence in 
princes: “Had I but served my God as diligently as I have served 
my king, He would not have forsaken me in my grey hairs.” 

hese letters, connected, give the name of a celebrated Athe- 
nian general and orator, who, on his death-bed, when his friends 
who surrounded him were relating his many valiant exploits, said 
to them, ‘I am surprised that you should forget the most merito- 
rious circumstance of my life—I never caused any one citizen to 
mourn on my account.” 3 


Scripture Puzzle. 


Beneath the skies a creature once did dwell,— 

So sacred writers unto us do tell; 

He lived, he breathed, in this vain world, ‘tis true, 
Though he ne'er sinned, or any evil knew; 


He never shall in Heaven's high kingdom dwell, 
Or e’er be doomed to feel the pangs of Hell; 

Yet in him an immortal soul there was, 

That must be lost—or, live among the just. 


4. 


She was scarcely past my second, 
And yet she bore my first 
Wherever duty beckoned, 
bee fierce the firing burst 
Mid the clouds of smoke, 
Where the red flame broke; 
But she little danger reckoned 
As she slaked the wounded's thirst. 


My Jirst slung o'er her shoulder, 
Presiding o'er my whole, 
She marched, no soldier bolder, 
Where'er the drums would roll, 
A vivandiere 
That knew no fear; 
The troops with pride enrolled her, 
As one of noble soul! 


Conundrums. 
What lover-like speech would an empty purse make if it could 
speak? You will find no change in me. 
Why is the tread-mill like a true convert? Because it's turning 
is the result of conviction. 
You eat it, you drink it, deny who can; 
It is sometimes a woman, and sometimes a man. 
A toast. 


Why is it easy to break into an old man's house? Because his 
gait is broken and his locks are few. : 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Go .> the ant, thon sluggard. (Goat-tooth-e-ant-t-house- 


1 

£ Alps-Romulus—Cannz-Alexander-Dolgelly-Inverness-Alfred 
the Great. ARCADIA. 

3. One, after which his stomach is not empty 

4. The Green Mountain Boys 

5. Cup-board. 





THE 
PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Is a Protected Solution of the 
PROTOSZIDE OF TRON, 
A new discovery in medicine which 
STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE, 


by supplying the Blood with its vital princip} i 
IRON. P Pie, or life elemen, 


This is the secret of the wonderful success of this remedy in chring 


Dyrsrersia, Liver Comprarnt, Dropsy, Cupo 
Diarreua@a, Boris, Nervous AFFECTIoNs, 
Cutts anp Fevers, Humors, Loss 
oF ConsTITUTIONAL Vicor, Dis- 
EASES OF THE KIDNEYS AND 
Buiapper, Femarze 
ComP.Laints, 


And all diseases originating in a 
BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
Or accompanied by debility, or a low state of the system, 


Being free from Alcohol in any form, its energizing effects on 
not followed by corresponding reaction, but are Permanent, i, 





fusing strength, vigor and new life into all parts of the syste 
and building up an IRON CONSTITUTION. 


DYSPEPSIA AND DEBILITy, 
From the venerable Archdeacon Scott, D. D, 


Dunnam, Canada East, March 
©*** “Taman inveterate Dyspeptic of more then foe 
ry? years’ standing. * * * * I have been so wonderfully benefites 
the three short weeks during which I have used the Peruvisg 
Syrup. that I can searcely persuade myself of the reality, 
who have known me are astonished at the change. Iam widely 
known, and can but recommend to others that which has done » 
much for me.” 


A Case of 27 Years’ Standing Cured! 


From Insley Jewett, No. 15 Avon Place, Boston, 


“I have suffered, and sometimes severely, for 27 years, from 
aes. I commenced taking the Peruvian Syrup, and founi 
= _ ape — — In the as of — or four weeks 

was entirely reliev m my suffe and hav 
interrupted health ever since.” ™ Senjoyed 


From S. H. Kendall, M. D., Boston. 


I was for many years afflicted with Liver Complain’ 
I was cured by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP. ™ "ut 


From Francis Dana, M. D., Boston. 


I have been relieved of a Catarrhal Affection, consequent « 
Bronchitis, by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and I oul 
recommend it where a tonic and alterative effect is desired, 


From Jeremiah Stone, M. D., of Provincetown, Mass, 


Ihave used the PERUVIAN SYRUP in my practice for fifteen 
months, and it has fulfilled my most sanguine expectations, Ith 
the deau ideal of a preparation of iron, 


From Roswell Kinney, M. D., Mannsville, N. Y. 


I do not hesitate to say that the PERUVIAN SYRUP hy 
claims to confidence equal if not superior to those of any medi- 
cine that has ever come to my knowledge. I have used. it with 
great success for Dyspepsia and Epilepsy. 


From W. R. Chisholm, M. D., New Bedford, Mass. 


The Peruvian Syrup combines valuable alterative and tonk 
pro} es, and is of remarkable efficacy in all anemic conditions 
of the system, especially in chronic diseases characterized by de- 
bility or want of vitality. 


One of the most distinguished jurists in New England 
of writes ina fundies follows: 7 


“JT have tried the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and the result fully sus- 

your prediction. It has made a NEW MAN of me; infused 

into my system new vigor and energy; I am no longer tremulous 

tated, as when you last saw me, but stronger, heartier, 

and with larger capacity for labor, mental and physical, than a} 
any time during the last five years.” 


An eminent Divine of Boston says: 


“Thave been using the PERUVIAN SYRUP for some time past; 
it gives me new vigor, buoyancy of sptrits, elasticity of muscle.” 


A clergyman writes as follows : 
“My voyage to Europe is indefinitely postponed. I have dis- 
covered the ‘Fountain of Health’ on this side of the Atlantic. 


Three bottles of Peruvian Syrup have rescued me from the fangs 
of the fiend Dyspepsia.” 

Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy, from 
weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to strong, healthy, and happy 
men and women; and invalids cannot reasonably hesitate to giv 
ta trial. ; 

A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing certificates of cures and 
recommendations from some of the most eminent physicians, 
clergymen, and others, besides much other valuable and interest- 
ing matter, will be sent FREE to any one sending us their name 
and residence. 

G27" See that each bottle has PERUVIAN SYRUP blown in the 
glass. 

FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street..............Bostom. 
J. P. DINSMORE, 
36 Dey Street........New York. 
AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





SCit OF ULA. 
All Medical men agree that IODINE is the dest remedy for 


Scrofula and all kindred diseases ever discovered. The difficulty 
has been to obtain a pure solution of it. 


DR. H. ANDERS’ IODINE WATER 
Is a Pure Solution of Iodine without a Solvent. 
Containing a full grain to each ounce of water. 


THE MOST POWERFUL VITALIZING AGENT AND BES 
TORATIVE KNOWN. 


Tt Aas cured and wil! cure SCROFULA in all its manifold form 
Ulcers, Cancers, Salt Rheum}; 
and it has been used with astonishing success in cases of 
Rheumatism, Dy: ia, Consumption, Female Com 
plaints, Heart, Liver and Kidney Diseases, 4°. 
From J. W. HORNER, Esq, Parkersburg, West Virginia, Sept 


“Dr. H. Anpers & Co.—Gentlemen—* * * * I had thirty-seved 


running ulcers when I commenced taking your Iodine Water, and 
am now reduced to one. * * * * I induced m person quite low with 
Scrofula to try the medicine. He can now attend te his 

and is quite encouraged.” 

Our Circular, which will be sent free to any one sem their 
address, contains testimonials from Rev. Geo. Storrs, of a 
lyn, N. Y., Edward H. Parker, A. M., M.D., of New York, 
many others. Price $1 a bottle, or six for $5. 


DR. H. ANDERS & CO., 
PHYSICIANS AND CHEMISTS, 
428 BROADWAY, ¥. ¥- 
For sale by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont 
Boson, and by Draggiets guaeraliy, o-1y008 
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